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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


, FP An abiding concern and interest for the 
right culture of the young has ever been very 
marked in the Society of Friends, and schools 
in which special care should be taken to nur- 
ture the principles of vital Christianity, as 
we profess to hold them, have always been 
deemed needful adjuncts of Friends’ meetings. 

The committee appointed in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting last year, to have care of 
the subject of schools and of educational in- 
terests generally, has made a very searching 
investigation into the condilion of the educa- 
tional work among us, and with a view to 
elicit the expression of valuable thought from 
teachers and intelligent friends of education, 
has held two conferences at Race St. Meet- 
ing. House, in this city. 

hat held on Seventh-day, the 27th of Fourth 
month, was of deep interest, and will, we be- 
lieve, be productive of good results in deep- 
ening the concern among us upon this impor- 
tant subject. 

The meeting was opened by the reading of 
the address prepared by the committee, call- 
ing attention to the importance of the teach- 
ers in Friends’ schools being exemplary in 
their life walk, and manifesting in speech, 
apparel, salutation and conversation that 
they are in accord with our society in all its 
testimonies. The selection of committees to 
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have charge of schools was also mentioned as 
most important, and it was recommended 
that only such should be assigned to this high 
duty as are duly impressed with the import- 
ance of cultivating in youth a love for the 
principles and testimonies upon which our 
religious profession: rests. 

The clerk desired to say that many persons 
were somewhat in the dark as to the nature of 
their duties in the care of Friends’ schools, and 
he hoped that the query proposed : “ Whatcon- 
stitutes a properly organized Friends’ school, 
and what are its advantages to Friends’ 
children?” might bring forth expression 
which would be helpful to such. 


One Friend said that she hoped our teach- 
ers would feel the importance of due care to 
instruct children in correctness of language.- 
The habit, so general among us, of using the 
objective thee, instead of the nominative thou, is 
a conventional peculiarity of bad English, 
and so flagrant a violation of propriety of 
language as to claim the thoughtful care of 
educators. 

This view was very fully united with, and 
a Friend added that she believed the advan- 
tages of a rightly organized Friends’ school 
cannot be over-estimated. A teacher, relig- 
iously concerned for truthful and pure Chris- 
tian speaking and living, can influence the 
child in a most powerful manner. 

The question was started, if it is the opin- 
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ion of the body that all the children in our 
schools should attend mid-week meetings, or 
whether their attendance might be excused if 
the parents desired it? 

Edward H. Magill thought it essential 
that allchould go if any do, and it seemed 
to him there could scarcely be two opinions 
in this matter among thoughtful and experi- 
enced people. 


Others believed it right that all, whether" 


Friends or others, should go to meeting, and 
that all should obey such rules as Friends 
deemed right for their own children, so long 
as they erjoy the benefits of our schools. 
Deborah F. Wharton also advocated faith- 
fulness in every particular, believing that 
what is right for one is right for all. 

It was stated that in the Woodbury school 
the plan of following the expressed wish of 
the parents has been pursued, and the results 
have not been satisfactory. 

An instance of a child of Roman Catholic 

arents being removed from Green Street 

hool by the advice of a priest, in conse- 
quence of the obligation to attend meeting, 
was mentioned. 

A. J. P. believed the advantages so great 
that much the greater number of parents 
would prefer the positive requirement. Ed- 
ward H. Magill and Annie Shoemaker both 
thought it better to be positive, and require 
implicit obedience to all the regulations of a 
schoo], as a necessary condition to the enjoy- 
meut of its benefits; and it was considered 
that the judgment of two such experienced 
teachers ought to be decisive. 

Samuel Seain deemed that the highest 
object of religiously concerned teachers must 
ever be to instruct children in their duties to 
God and to eachother. No body of religious 
professors lays greater stress on practical 
righteousness than our own Society. All 
learning with us ought to be subordinate to 
the advancement of pure moral principle— 
to the inculcation of piety towards God and 
love towards each other. D, F. W. accorded 
full sympathy to these views, deeming it the 
duty of the teacher to bring every word and 
every action to the test of the law of right- 
eousness. 

Harriet E. Kirk expressed the conviction 
that the best way to establish the popularity 
of apy school, is to be consistently faithful in 
carrying out what are believed to be right 
principles. No concession to a popular 
= of objection will, in the end, avail any- 

ing, and she recommended that when a 
school could not be maintained in faithful 
adherence to the principles and testimonies 
of Friends by its own meeting, it should re- 
ceive help from the body at large. 

Henry Ruseell next responded briefly to 


the query: ‘“ What constitutes a Friends’ 
School?” Such a school, he said, may be 
defiuved as one under the control cf a judi- 
cious committee by a Preparative or Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, and conducted by a con- 
cerned and consistent member of our Society, 
who is nct only willing but anxious to carry 
cut its principles and uphold its testimonies. 
Guarded education implies strict care of 
moral training, and he coincided in view with 
those who thought it right that schools should 


‘attend meetings with their teachers. 


Another Friend called attention to the ne- 
cessity of making the intellectual advantages 
in our schools equal to the best. In many 
cates our schools have gone down simply 
because they were behind the timer. T. H. 
S. believed that the cause was less in the 
waut of equal intellectual advantages in the 
Society schools than the lack of means, in 
some neighborhoods, to pay both the public 
school tax and to defray the expense of sec- 
tarian schools. The excellence of the public 
schools, rather than the decadence of Friends’ 
schools, is the cause of so many institutions 
declining. 

One Friend thought that committees 
should confer with teachers, and give them 
needed support in their work, and not, for 
want of full knowledge of attendant circum- 
stances, to beffle them in the administration 
of discipline. ; 

The question was atked if, throughout the 
Yearly Meeting, it is the custom to commence 
the day’s work with a reading from the 
Scriptures and a period of silent waiting. 
Several teachers responded in the affirmative, 
with the full testimony that they believe the 
practice beneficial and, indeed, essential. 

E. H. Magill spcke earnestly of the good 
effect of periods of solemn silence and wait- 
ing, upon both teachers and students. Op- 
portunities for the inculcation of important 
moral truth occur throughout the whole day’s 
work, to the prayerful teacher, and the giv- 
ing of such instructicn should never be lost 
sight of. 

H. E. K. also spoke with great earnestness 
upon the importance of solemn, prayerful 
silence as a means of discipline. She knew 
of nothing more effective in eubduing the 
turbulent spirit which is sometimes roused in 
schools. 

In regard to the duties of school commit- 
tees, much expression of different views was 
elicited. Persons from various standpoints 
inevitably see things in various aspects, and 
among the sincere hearted, the comparison of 
views develops the rounded whole of truth, 
and reveals the ground-work of right ectien. 
From the testimony of many teachers, it 
would seem that there is need of more fre- 
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quent conference and fuller sympathy between 
teachers of Friends’ schools and the commit- 
tees having charge of them. Teachers have 
frequent need of sympathy and help, their 
views and wishes ought to be fully known to 
the committees, and receive careful considera- 
tion. A person who does not command the 
| respect of the committee, and who cannot 
have their sympathy, ought not to retain a 
position at the head of a Society school. 

Eli M. Lamb, of Baltimore, suggested that 
the principal of a school might properly and 
a be a member uf the Committee of 

anagement, and he expressed a hope that a 

a teachers’ institute, including those interested 
in all our Yearly Meetings, would be helpful 
to those who desire to make their work intel- 
ligently progressive, and to keep it up to the 

| best thought of the times. 

It was believed that future conferences, 
such as this, might result in very beneficial 
action, tending to the elevation of the teach- 
ers’ profession and the increased efficiency of 
the schools of our Society. 

We hope the Yearly Meeting Committee, 
or such committee as our approaching Yearly 
Meeting may appoint, will, from time to time, 
call such meetings, and if there should con- 
tinue to be the same temperate frankness of 
expression and the same respectful attention 

f to one another's suggestions, it cannot fail to 

y result in lasting benefits to the educational 
interests of our Religious Society. 8. R. 





that faith in the permanence of things is an 
intuition that, in one measure or another, 
begins with the beginnings of thought and 
ends only when the end of all things earthly 
is reached. 

In taking this broad view of faith, we re- 
cognize its abiding presence in every rational 
creature. We see, too, that there is no other 
attribute or quality of the soul upon which 
confidence can be established, and without 
confidence in one another there can be no 
essential progress in the world. 

But faith has been in a large degree taken 
from its basal significance to the race and ap- 
plied to a more circumscribed range of ideas. 
It stands now, according to the definition of 
most religionists, within the specified realm of 
religious profession, so that it means the dog- 
ma or creed concerning our relations to the 
Divine Being to which we may subscribe. 
And it bas come to pass that divisions and 
dissensions have multiplied in proportion to 
the divergence which the special creeds or dog- 
mas may represent, some declaring the Bible 
to be the Word of God upon which we are to 
found our faith, some claiming that it rests 
in apostolic succession, and all to a large de- 
gree taking hold of the seen and tangible and 
that which offers to supply the deep neces- 
sities of the spiritual and invisible life, be- 
cause of the promise they give of Divine ac- 
ceptance. 

But it is faith as it enters into our indi- 
vidual lives and animates our efforts that I 
wish more especially to consider. [ have said 
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| POneE. that it is esseatial to our very existence, and 
{ The foundations of faith lie deep down in | that this is not too high a place for it to stand 

the sub-soil of the heart. The uncertainties | upon is easily seen when we turn our thoughts 
q that attend every step we take and every | to the life which we are daily living. 


moment of our human existence make faith 
an element so essential to our lives, that it is 
not possible to conceive of a continuance of 
\ being with it. 
| There is, perhaps, no clearer definition in 
the whole realm of recorded thought of what 
constitutes faith than that given by the apos- 
tle Pau). It comes to me with the freshness 
of a new revelation whenever I read his grand 
worde, “Faith is the substance of things 
— for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
“The substance of things hoped for;” and 
what is there in the daily make up of our 
lives that is substantial, which is not first a 
promise made certain by the faith we have in 
the possibility of things. Even the moment 
that we grasp as our own is only ours as the 
living organism vitalizes into our conscious 
existence the modicum of air needed to main- 
tain our connection with visible things; and 
see how confidently we say “this or that we 
will do,” not because of any assurance that 
we can at all accomplish it, but from the fact 


Why do we build for ourselves pleasant 
homes, surround ourselves with things that 
increase our comfort and evjoyments, enter 
into business engagements, buy and sell and 
get gain? surely it is not from any certainty 
in the permanence of our own existence, for 
in a moment, in “the twinkling of an eye,” 
as it is written, the end may come, and does 
come to multitudes of the human family. 
The fact is we hold the tenure of our very 
existence by faith. It is faith that encour- 
ages us to effort,—that strengthens the heart— 
that prompts the hand. We know by the 
invisible tie which asserts our kinship to the 
Eternal, that if this earthly tabernacle in 
which we perform the round of our daily 
requirements is dissolved we have a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, that 
must endure while the life by which it was 
inbreathed continues to exist. To all of us 
this may not be the letter of our thought, 
but in some sense it embodies the conviction 
that lies at the root of effort in all men. 
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The very uncertainty of our tenure of life |. 


makes possibilities for our faith, and aids in 
their accomplishment. It is quite as neces- 
sary for us to have faith in ourselves as in 
the promise of the “unseen things.” that 
- be ours in the future. 

f we believe “‘ we are able” we are more 
likely to make assured our succes:, and this 


gives encouragement to others. It would be 
a marvel if it were not so common, how the 


faith of one communicates its force to another 
until we realize the words of Jesus to be 
verified, “ If ye have faith ye shall say unto 
this mountain ‘be thou cast into the sea, and 
it shall be done.” And we must have faith 
in one another. What untold sorrow and 
distress exists in the world for want of the 
confidence that faith begets. Bankruptcy 
and ruin in the outward affairs of life,— 
coldness and estrangement in the social cir- 
cle,—and a sinking into doubt, and darkness, 
and despair when the soul, fergetting its im- 
mortal birth-right, falls into transgression, 
and makes shipwreck of its faith in a cove- 
nant-keeping God, while all of us, in a 
measure, find the efforts, of whatever sort 
they may be, in which we engage founded 
upon our faith, and sustained and animated 
by the confidence of ultimate success which 
it giver. 

it is, pre-eminently, those who live for best 
things that know of the joy and peace which 
they produce. ‘The just shall live by 
faith,”—faith in the unalterable laws of the 
Divine government, which declare that 
‘* what a man sows that shall he also reap,” 
which recompenses to every one according to 
his deeds, whether they be good or bad. This 
is the faith which works by love to the puri- 
fying of the heart,—the faith that Jesus 
taught,—and the faith that brings salvation 
to the soul, for it gives full assurance of hope 
in the promise that the things “not seen,” 
but for which we do earnestly strive, will be 
given to every seeking soul; if not in our 
way and time, in His who maketh good every 
expectation of the heart in His own time and 
in such manner as best accords with our needs 
and our conditions. L. J. R. 


Woe to that man who feels that he has 
lived right only when he has lived to please 
himself, Blessed is that largeness of mind 
and heart which enables a man to say, ‘I 
have not shaken the tree, but I have planted 


~<er 


the tree which other men shall shake; I have 


not dwelt in fair mansions, but I have laid 


the foundations and done the work under- 


ground, which other men shall build up and 
complete. I have never been able to reap a 
harvest, but I have sown seed where no man 
has wrought before.” 
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From the Christian Register. 
WEALTH AND WELFARE. 
The beginning of the twentieth century is 
close at hand. It should be the opening of 
a bright, clear page of human history. Es- 
pecially in the United States of America 
should the generation that is soon to take 
possession of public and private affairs enter 
upon life with advantages never before en- 


joyed by any inhabitants of the earth. “The 


gains of history,” though very slow, are very 
real, vast and solid. Both in theory and 
practice, we have in the main a system of 
impartial liberty and impartial law. Coupled 
with this accepted and very noble social 
order, there is a wide diffusion of intelligence 
and a general recognition of the principles 
of natural justice and good-will. Moreover, 
we have a goodly land, capable of feeding a 
thousand millions, and with no enemies to 
dread, unless we nurse them at the republic’s 
own bosom. 

What can hinder the very rapid advance 
of our people along the shining ways of 
prosperity and happiness. Nothing but our 
own folly and wickedness, Alas! folly and 
wickedness have long been powerful factors 
in all human affairs; and it is much easier to 
declaim against them than to eliminate them. 
But it is always possible to put some wisdom 
in the place of folly, and some righteousness 
in the place of wickedness; and the little 


} 


that can be done in the way of improvement / 


is of immense value. The business of those 
who believe in the best things is to work 
steadily and confidently for their supremacy. 
“ None should patiently endure, 
Any ill that he can cure.” 

In the face of all sad facts, we believe that 
no fatal mistakes have yet been made by the 
American people; that there are no disorders 
or evils in our government, our social life, our 
industrial affairs or our religion, for which 
Providence does not hold the remedy within 
our reach. 

But confessedly the sickness of our country 
has a deep moral cause, and it must have a 
moral cure. The best government in the 
world cannot save us from ourselves, If the 
people are dishonest, how can any financial 


system prevent the loss of confidence and the _» 


disruption of business? And what avails 
our noble theory of equal liberties and laws, so 
long as it is always easily withia the power 
of the cunning and the strong to crowd their 
weaker brethren to the wall? 

Nothing short of the faith that can remove 
mcuntains is competent to deal with the chief 
obstruction to our civilization; viz., the pre- 
vailing selfishness of our people in the matter 
of property. If rich and poor could only get 
over the habit of crowding and snatching— 
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if all men and women would be honest and 
reasonable enough to accept their share of 
the burdens and to be content with their 
share of the benefits—our material resources 
and mechanical appliances already make it 
possible to produce abundance of food, 
clothing and all means of comfort and cul- 
ture, without imposing upon any class of 
men and women the degrading conditions 
of serfdom or an exhausting amount of 
labor. 

The passion for wealth or the love of get- 
ting and having, has indeed been a power for 
good in our history. It has attracted to this 
new land a great population; it has stimu- 
lated all forms of industry, invention and 
enterprise ; it has created the means of main- 
taining domestic life and all the institutions 
of religion and learning; and it has supplied 
a natural and safe occasion for the develop- 
ment, discipline and direction of the tireless 
faculties and energies of the people. Society 
itself is largely held together by that sensi- 
tive and sensible conservative instinct which 
feela that all values must shrink at the touch 
of disorder. 

A thousand pities that the current religious 
teaching has not inspired us with respect for 
that impulse of our own nature which the 
phrenologists call ‘“ acquisitiveness,” and 
taught us to consecrate property, in the name 
of God, to all proper uses of man! Shall 
we not some day scout the apostate Chris- 
tianity which puts a contempt on God’s 
world, which drives a trade in eternity at 
the expense of time, which turas our eyes 
upward to the sky so that we do not see when 
we are trampling on each other; which puts 
churehism above public spirit, the study of 
doctrines above the study of duties, and re- 
ligious observances and professions above the 
love of the neighbor and the practice of 
justice and benevolence? 

For the love of God and man, we implore 
the ministers of religion to qualify them 
selves more thoroughly for the instruction of 
the people in the things which now concern 
their peace; to pause from unfruitful doc- 
trinal disputations—the strife about words to 
no profit, but to the subversion of the hearers 
—long enough to ack if there may not be 
some large way of serving the present and 
pressing need of the people for guidance and 
inspiration through this period of hope and 
peril. Perhaps God and man may 
wink at our past ignorance; but surely the 
time has come for dealing soberly and thor- 
oughly with some matters that have hitherto 
received little attention from ministers and 
churches, but which are all the more vitally 
connected with the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of mankind, precisely because they press 
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closely upon the life which men are actually 
living in this world. 

The continued pressure of “hard times” 
will prove the most profitable period of our 
history, and will open to us the gates of long 
prosperity. if our people can only be brought 
to learn and practice the simple lessons of 
brotherhood and fair play. We are strait- 
ened and pinched ; we are talking of indus- 
trial education for our boys and girls while 
our workshops are closed against apprentices ; 
multitudes are on the verge of poverty and 
misery; we are creating swarms of idlers, 
vagabonds and criminals; and all this while 
the land is filled with plenty of everything 
good! The economist tells us “nothing is 
wanted but a better distribution.” But what 
can secure a better distribution? Nothing 
but a better spirit pervading all classes of 
the population. And who can inspire the 
people with that better spirit? Only those to 
whom humanity is a religion. 

This seems the need of the hour; and the 
duty alike of press, pulpit, platform and all 
agencies that may have one ray of light to 
give: To direct public attention to the prin- 
ciples of natural justice, and to the laws of 


general welfare; to invite our people into 


committee of the whole for the consideration 
of economico moral questions, and especially 
the causes and cure of our own social dis- 


orders. Whoever knows a fact or sees a 


principle bearing on these matters, let him 
speak. 

It is high time that rich and poor, em- 
ployers and employed, should approach each 
other with brotherly respect, for candid con: 
We must 
build our civilization on the unity of inter- 
ests; all the members of society must learn 
that they are keepers and trustees of each 
other’s welfare; that property, muscle, brains, 
culture, influence and opportunity are not 
our own; that to manage our private affairs 
with no regard to the effect on others is a 
breach of trust, a continuous immorality and 
a personal degradation. It must become an 
American fashion to consider others. And 
this fashion must sooner or later take the 
form of voluntarily limiting private profits 
and accumulations. 


MINISTERIAL MODESTY, 


Modesty shines nowhere more beautifully 
than in the character of a minister. As an 
ambassador he stands not for himself, but for 
his Lord, and should ever keep his interests 
in front. A worthy representative of the 
Master does not need to proclaim himself; 
his excellency will shine forth as the sun ; 
and the odor of his virtues become diffused 
like a precious ointment, the fragrance filling 
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the whole house. How unworthy a thing for 
such a man to be ever on the alert to obtain 
conspicuity, to impress the public with his 
ability, to preach himeelf rather than the 
Lord who sent him forth! The modest min- 
ister will not have much to say of himself or 
of his doings; they are, in his view, too poor 
to be proclaimed on the house top or in the 
newtpaper. If he preaches a great sermon, 
or is blessed with an extensive revival, be is 
reticent on the matter till the work has been 
ere. and then no trumpets are needed. 

is works praise him in the gates. In all his 
modes of expression, too, he is self-oblivious. 
Cautious in giving forth his own experience, 
he recognizes the importance and excellency 
of those to whom he ministers, He never 
speaks of “my people,” of “ my church,” or 
of “ my services.” His own life is merged in 
that of the flock; he is only one of “our 
people,” only a servant in God’s house.— 
Zion’s Herald. 





PATIENCE. 


Of all the beautiful characteristics which 
adorn human nature in its best estate, there 
is not one more beautiful than that of 
patience. Nor is there one which, amidst the 
ups and downs of life, is more often tested or 
of greater service to a man or his friends. In 
the household it is indispensable; in the 
social world it is more than an ornament ; 
while in relation to personal success and fail- 
ure it is more than a single virtue, it is a 

hilosophy. Half the possible bravery in the 

ravest life is seen in endurance. And while 
endurance might not be called the soul of 
patience, it might be called the body of it ; 
a body, too, that is stout, compact and sinewed. 
Patience has its varied expressions, as do all 
the great virtues. They are like individuals, 
and they have their moods, and at different 
times they are revealed in a different fasbivu. 
There are times in life when the road which 
leads to success must be paved with waiting ; 
and this waiting tries the very fibre of cour- 
age. But they who know how io wait know 
how to win. And if it were not for death, 
granted the other necessary conditions, it 
might be that waiting would bring us all. 
And as death interrupts us but little, and it 
may be in nothing that is essential to us, it 
may be, p2rhaps, that they who wait even 
unto death find on the other side of the gloomy 
hills eternal sunriee. 

But not only has patience the element of 
waiting in itself, but also of endurance. The 
apostle said that “Charity covereth all things,” 
and if love cannot be patient, how shall one 
call it love? For true affection has within 
itself a faith in the security of its own destiny 
which doth indeed make it able to endure all 
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things. And the history of the world shows 
that love can endure distance, dungeons and 
death. And of all things under the heaven 
nothing is so patient as love. And this is so 
because of that law by which it is ordained 
that whatever mood or sentiment is nobler 
than others in our nature, that one is the 
divinest of them all. 

Then, among the trials of life we are often 
assailed by vexatious circumstances—hornet- 
like occasions that sting us, and swarms of 
buzzing troubles and beetle-like disturbances 
that come and stay, droning their monotonous 
noise until our nerves are all on edge, and we 
are ready to shriek from nervousness. Then 
it is that patience comes to the rescue, and we 
contemplate with calmness, with equanimity, 
and it may be with a good natured semi- 
humorous indifference, what had almost over- 
turned the stability of our resolutions. 

So, then, let us ail cultivaté—for all moods 
are subject to culture, being in their nature 
vital and growthful—let us all cultivate the 
habit of patience. It might almost be called 
an art; for patience is greatly assisted by our 
way of looking at things. It is said that a 
condemned prisoner can look at the guillotine 
in such a speculative humor that, amused and 
beguiled by the ingenuity of its construction, 
and stirred with such lively curiosity in re- 
spect to its manipulation, that his approach- 
ing death is forgotten, or else so associated 
with the mechanism of the instrument that 
it ceases to be aterror. Half of the things 
that try our patience would be harmless if we 
looked at them in the right way. Yea, they 
would many of them be made to minister, by 
the way of happy conceits, to our amusement. 
And in this certainly is seen the triumph of 
mind over fortune, and the possible sovereign- 
ty that man can obtain over vexatious and 
disastrous circumstances. 

Therefore, friends, we enjoin you as the 
apostle did those to whom he was writing, 
“Let patience have her perfect work.’’— 
Golden Rule. 

HuMANITY is not divine, nor wise, nor 
pure, nor lovely, nor in auy sense noble, ex- 
cept as it shares a certain fine quality which 
we may as well call inspiration—a spiritual 
life which not only comes from God, but is 
God; “the Eternal which makes for right- 
eousness,” And this indwelling power of 
grace and truth, by whatever name we call it, 
is precisely what the New Testament calls 
“ Christ formed in you,” or ‘God manifest in 
the flesh.” It brings with it the uplifting 
sense of relationship to the High and Holy 
Oae—the assurance of sonship—for by it we 
“become partakers of the Divine nature,’’ 
and escape from the dominion of evil. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


A friend (Barclay Mundy), writing from 
Chanute, Neosho county, Kansas, under date 
of Fourth month 24th, 1878, gives an inter- 
esting view of a rather lonely colony of 
Friends in the far Western land, which will 
arouse the interest and sympathy of those 
who desire the life and prosperity of all the 
members of our Society. He tells us: 





































Neoshd river. Cuval, of good quality, has 
been discovered to underlie 10 per cent. of 
the area of the county. Our prairies are 
rolling and well adapted for the raising of 
wheat, oats and corn, and for grazing, while 
fruits of all kinds do well. Our prospects 
for peaches and apples were never better than 
at this time. 

The climate is mild, the mercury seldom 
getting below z2ro, and our summers are not 
oppressive, as we almost always have a gentle 
breeze, which makes it both healthy and 
pleasant. 


“SCRAPS” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I was born and raised in old Bucks county 
and have many friends and relatives there, 
A few Friends are anxious to build up a 
Friends’ settlement here in Kansas. We have 
been here four years, and the longer we stay 
the better we like the country. The dark 
days of Kansas deterred many Friends from 
coming here that were looking this way about 
the time we carfe, but we have lived through 
those times and they are in the past, while 
the future looks bright. 

We have been destitute of a meeting for 
nearly three years, and this we feel to bea 
great privation. Our dear friend T. E. 
Hogue went back to Iowa, and since his de- 
parture we have not held meetings. Now, I 
am aware it is not large numbers that are 
necessary. The twos and threes are sufficient ; 
but in new countries we have smal! houses, 
and we cannot so well hold meetings, and we 
do not yet feel able to build a house for that 
purpose, 

If traveling Friends could be directed this 
way, we would feel very grateful. The 
Friends’ Intelligencer is a welcome weekly 
visitor, and is the offering of some kind friend 
whom I know not, but I am just as thankful 
a3 if I did. 

As we have learned that some Friends are 
looking towards Kansas as their future home, 
I thought it might not be amiss to let them 
know something of our country. 

There are a few families of Friends here be- 
longing to Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, 





Art thou willing, my dear friend, to receive 
some of the thoughts that come to me as I 
seat myself at my desk this beautiful spring 
morning? Thou art not by my side to re- 
ceive them orally, therefore, as I want to 
share them with thee, I resort to my pen. 

The Scripture text, ‘There is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth it an understanding,” has impressively 
presen‘ed in connection with the public ser- 
vice of a visitor at one of our recent First- 
day morning meetings. 

Through the op2ration of the great inspir- 
ing Power, she surely was given to under- 
stand our condition and enabled to minister 
to it. 

She expressed a concern that we “might 
more fully estimate the importance of faith- 
fulness and individual earnestness in spiritual 
labor, in order that the church may be pre- 
served healthful and vigorous.” 

The view was also expressed that if in lieu 
of this individual labor there was a willing- 
ness to fold the hands and listlessly wait for 
others to do the needful work, dwarfishness 
would ensue as the necessary consequence. 

As I listened to the word spoken, and se- 
cretly acknowledged its fitness to our condi- 
tion, my thoughts went forth to Friends in 
who have béen waiting with a fond hope that | other places, with the conviction that if we 
more Friends would feel it right to come and | enough realized the full significance of the 
live in this beautiful country. Our locality is | testimony, “‘They who wait upon the Lord 
near the thirth-eighth degree of north lati- | shall renew their strength,” and so practised 
tude; we have a very healthy country, with | upon it as to engage in this individual labor, 
a good soil, and it improves in its productive-| the condition of our meetings in diffsrent 
ness the longer it is cultivated. localities would be greatly helped. 

Chanute is a live town, at the junction of} I wish we could, all of us, the young and 
two railroads, which give us facilities for| the old, of every class, appreciate accordin 
shipping four ways. Weare located 120 miles | to its true value the forementioned bless 
southwest of Kansas City, on the L. L. & G.| promise, and see its application not only to 
and M. K, & T. Railroads. We have good| occasions when we are publicly gathered, 
common schools, and our community is made | professedly for divine worship, but even more 
¥ of good energetic people. We have plenty | especially its applicability to our every-day 
of stone, both limestone and sandstone, of | life, if happily while engaged in its needful 
easy access, and plenty of timber along the|avocations our thoughts may be centered to 
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the great Source of Wisdom of Love and of 
Strength. It i: herein we realize the excel- 
lency of this gathered state; and herein we 
may see our part of the work as represented 
by the blessed Jesus when He said, “I prey 
not that Thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shouldst keep them 
from the evil.” 

In order that we be thus preserved, our 
part of the work is to seek unto and lay hold 
upon the Arm of Power that is secretly man- 
ifested—near at hand—even in the secret 
tabernacle. Ah! how greatly we need the 
stay of this Arm in our intercourse with the 
busy world, and how greatly we need a living 
sense of the presence of this Heavenly Helper. 
Truly our safety consists in recognizing and 
cleaving closely to it—even as Jacob, of old, 
who said to the Heavenly Visitant, ‘I will 
not let Thee go except Thou bless me.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 4, 1878. 





WE regret to be obliged to acknowledge 
that, through an oversight, the article enti- 
tled “The Baby’s Religion,” in No. 9, was 
not credited, as it should have been, to the 
Christian Register. We obtain so much of 
interest from this valuable paper that we feel 
special pleasure in noting our obligation to it. 





WE are requested to give information, 
through the medium of our paper, of a pro- 
position to publish, should sufficient subscrip- 
tions be obtained, another edition of the 
**Memoirs of Elizabeth Newport,” the first 
having been exhausted in a few weeks after it 
was issued. Subscriptions will be received at 
Friends’ Book Association, 706 Arch street. 





WE have received communications from 
Friends, both approving and disapproving of 
our editorial hiots in No. 8, in regard to the 
right use of the refreshment-room at the time 
of our coming Yearly Meeting. We believe 
that none who calmly examine our words 
will be offended with the “Caution” which 
they contain, and that no Friend will fail to 
understand the earnest desire of the Friends 
of Philadelphia to provide for the comfort of 
those who shall come to our annual convoca- 
tion. It is right to discriminate in favor of 
the aged and infirm, and of those detained on 


committees and on any service for the Yearly 
Meeting. 

We cannot give our Friend L C.’s note en- 
tire, since it contains a hint which, though 
kindly meant, might wound some sensitive 
persons, and no one would regret this more 
than he. 





Our YEARLY MeeEtTING.—The near ap- 
proach of the time for holding our Yearly 
Meeting revives a concern we always feel on 
these occasions, that, in our sitting together 
as a deliberative body, we may continue to 
manifest that Christian condescension which 
is so marked a feature of the religion we 
profess. 

The Apostolic injunction, “ Let each esteem 
others better than themselves,” brings this 
matter clearly before us, and gives wide scope 
for the exercise of all the high and noble 
qualities of the soul that form the basis of a 
godly life. 

As the evidences of this life—“ the fruits 
of the spirit” by which it is animated, are 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness and temperance, 
whatever is of an opposite nature must be 
harmful, not only to the individual, but to 
the whole body, which, “being fitly joined 
together by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in every 
part, maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love.” 

Now, if we would know of this increase, 
it must be evident that in the administration 
of the affairs of the church, the body, of 
which Christ is acknowledged to be the head, 
whatever service or exercise is required of 
any must be handed forth or performed in 
demonstration of this spirit. 

It is searcely possible for any finite being 
to grasp spiritual truth in its entirety, since 
in the unfolding of that Light which makes 
manifest, there is constant progression, and 
new developments are disclosing features that 
have heretofore remained hidden in the misty 
atmosphere of imperfectly understood tradi- 
tion and revelation. 

The power of spiritual assimilation, too, is 
as various as the peculiarities of form and 
feature in the outward man, and this is, with- 
out doubt, designed in infinite wisdom, that 
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individual rights, in matters of faith, are 
more generally recognized at the present than 
in any former age, and if we, who bear the 
name of Friends in its broadest sense, are 
faithful, as a body, to this great bulwark of 
religious liberty, we may yet lead the world 
in its onward and upward march towards the 
perfectness of Christian life—the complete- 
ness of that boly temple of which “ God him- 
self is the light.” 


we might recognize, as in the Apostle’s figure 
of the body fitly joined together, the neces- 
sity of “that which every part supplieth,” 
that none might find occasion to say, “ I have 
no need of Thee.” 


As among the early followers of the great 
Teacher, there were those who in energy and 
power were Boanerges—sons of thunder, so 
also were there tender, sympathizing persua- 
sive spirits—sons of consolation ; each found 
useful place and contributed in full propor- 
tion to the spread of the glad tidings of the 
Gospel among the nations of the earth, work- 
ing out the mission to which they were called 
according to the force and efficiency of the 
power with which they were endued. 


And in all the grades of service lying be- 
tween these extremes, there were many planes 
ef action upon which all might find oppor- 
tunify to work, with the fullest liberty of 
individual effort, in the exercise of those 
gifts with which they had been entrusted, 
limited only by the circumscribing influence 
of the Holy Spirit, which, as they obediently 
followed, brought “ joy and peace” as their 
reward, 

And this has ever been the experience of 
all those who “ walk by the same rule and 
mind the same thing ;” but when we follow an 
opposite course, choosing rather to take 
things into our own hands, we become self- 
asserting and uncharitable, and open the 
door for all those distracting and devouring 
influences that scatter and lay waste the 
heritage of God. 

Not that we are called upon to sink or 
part with our individuality, or that right of 
self-assertion that makes one willing to sacri- 
fice everything, even to the laying down of 
life, for the smallest fragment of truth which 
has been accepted as a Divine revealing ; but 
in the exercise of this right we must be 
watchful, lest we transcend the limit by 
insisting that what is right for us to accept 
as truth cannot be looked upon with indif- 
ference by others. It is just here that the 
wedge enters which splits and scatters te the 
winds of unbelief and antagonism those who 
should grow together in the bonds of Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

It is ground for renewed thankfulness that 





























A Worp ror Auut.—There is need for the 
constant exercise of a watchful care in our 
religious intercourse, that the unity of the 
Spirit—ratber than a conformity to the letter 
—be encouraged amongst us. If it is our 
earnest desire to grow in the knowledge of 
divine things, let us seek “to walk by the 
same rule and mind the same thing,” that 
when differences of views arise, as they must 
and ought if we witness this growth, there 
may be mutual concessions—the forbearing of 
one another in love, that the power of Christ 
may rise in dominion and the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness be manifested amongst us, 
Let the older take the younger into their 
counsels, for upon the shoulders of these will 
the brunt of the warfare against error and 
wrong-doing sooner or later fall. If there is 
a willingness on the part of the fathers and 
mothers of the church to recognize and uti- 
lize the desire to be helpful, and to consider 
that the vigorous life that is developing into 
a working force in our Society, wants encour- 
agement as well as admonition, if there is a 
loving, tender taking by the hand with gentle 
words of counsel and trust and confidence in 
the sincerity of the motives by which they are 
actuated, then will the loyalty and influence 
of these be secured and their usefulness in 
carrying forward the Master’s work be greatly 
increased to the lasting good of the Society. 

They have earnestly and prayerfully thought 
over what is best for themselves as a part of 
the household of our faith, and many are 
responding to the call heard of old, “ Here 
am I; send me,” 

It should not be expected that these freshly 
anointed should find their line of duty lying 
exactly in the paths of those who have gone 
before. 

The giant that confronted the hosts of 
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Israel mocked and derided the mailed armor 
of the most powerful leaders of the camp of 
Saul, 

It was not until the youthful David was 
permitted to use the weapons of his own choos- 
ing, the implements with which he had be- 
guiled tke tedious hours of watching and wait- 
ing with his father’s flocks, that he was able 
to go forth and deliver his people from the 
power of the Pailistines. 

Let none of us make the mistake of put- 
ting our own armor on the Davids that are 
coming forward to the help of the Lord's 
hosts, lest we hear the unwelcome words, “I 
cannot go with these, for I have not proved 
them.” 

And may the young patiently wait and 
watch, gathering strength by faithful obedi- 
ence to the manifestations of duty, that they 
may be the better qualified by the tests and 
provings of daily life to recommend to others 
that which they “have handled” “of the 
Word of Life.” 





DIED. 

BALLINGER.—On the 10th of Fourth mo., 1878, 
at his residence near Woodstown, N. J., Charles S. 
Ballinger, in his 34th year; a birthright member of 
Piles Grove Monthly Meeting. 

Quiet and unobtrusive in character, his principal 
profession of religion consisted in living right, and 
by his death society is deprived of a good example. 

JONES.—On the 29th of Fourth mo., 1878, Eliz- 
abeth L., widow of William Jones, in her 80th year; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

RUSSELL.—Ona the 9th of Fourth mo., 1878, 
Thomas Russell, in the 69th year of his age; a 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting 

He was well beloved in all the relations of life 
for his pure and unblemished character, and he will 
be greatly missed. We humbly trust that the soul 
immortal -has ascended to the mansions of eternal 
rest and peace, there to unite with the redeemed in 
anthems of praise. Although dead, yet he sp2ak- 
eth by his example of uprightness and moderation. 
May this be as a beacon for others to follow. R. P, 

SPOONER.—On the 23d of Fourth mo., 1878, 
Gulielma C., widow of William Spooner, in the 87th 
year of her age; a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. . 

WRIGHT.—On the 8th of Second mo., 1878, at 
his residence, Flora Dale, Pa, Elijah Wright, aged 
64 years, 11 months and 15 days; an Elder of Mon- 
allen Monthly Meeting. 








CHARLES VON LINNUS,. 


We fiad this brief sketch of the career and 
life work of the eminent Swedish naturalist, 
Linnzus, in Prof. J. M. Maisch’s valedictory 























address at the 57th Commencement of the 
Philadelphia College of Paarmacy. The 
centennial anniversary of his death was cele- 
brated on the 10th of First month last, by 
those communities among which he spent his 
useful and peaceful life of research ; and his 
name has now become a household word for 
the educated of all nations. We may justly 
honor him as one who had a powerful and 
beneficial influence upon the scientific thought 
of the 18:h century. 
nounced his conviction that the world’s pro- 
gress depends mainly on three factors—edu- 
cation, observation and research. The superior 
facilities enjoyed by the youth of the present 
day for the acquisition of knowledge, and for 
the systematic training of the intellect may 
be expected to give us noble results in the 
general progress of mankind during the 
coming generation.—Eps. . 


The Professor an- 


Linnz1s was born on the fourth day of 


May, 1707, at Rashult, a small village in the 
Swedish province of Smalaud. His father 
was a minister of the gospel, and desired that 
his son should likewise study theology; but 
Carl, at a very early age, loved flowers a 
great deal better than the classical languages, 
in which he made so little progress that his 
father contemplated to apprentice him to a 
shoemaker. But a friend of the family, the 
physician Dr. Rothmann, of Wexié, himself 
a botanist, had acquired a liking for the boy, 


who knew no greater pleasure than to collect 
plants. He obtained the country parson’s 


consent for an attempt to make a physician 


out of the boy, who, in Latin aud Greek, 
had always been regarded as a lazy scholar. 
Dr. Rothmann gave to the young student the 
first instructions in physiology and botany, 
and, after further instructions in the ancient 
languages, the young man, at the age of 20, 
matriculated at the University of Lund, and 
in the following year at Upsala, to pursue his 
studies in medicine, without neglecting 
botany. As might be expected, his father 
was not blessed with this world’s riches, and 
young Linné made a thorough acquaintance 
with poverty until Olaf Celsius selected him 
as an assistant in preparing a work on the 
plants of the Bible. A botanical paper con- 
taining the first outlines of his sexual sys- 
tem, which afterwards made him world- 
renowned, secured for him the friendship of 
the botanist Rudbeck, and the appointments 
as botanical demonstrator and curator of the 
botanical garden, His Hortus Uplandicus, 
published io 1731, attracted the attention of 
Swedish naturalists, and procured him a 
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overnment stipendiary for a journey to Lap- 


and, which he undertook during six months 


in the year following. Afterwards he went 
to the province of Dalarna, or Dalecarlia, to 
study the minerals of that rich “ valley 
country,” and lectured at, Fxhlun on miner. 
alogy. Here he became intimate with a 
physician, Dr. Moriius, whose daughter sub 
sequently became his wife, and who furnished 
him the funds which enabled him to go to 
Holland, there to complete his medical edu- 
cation, and to graduate as M.D. at Harder- 
wyck, in 1735. In the same year he pub- 
lished his celebrated work entitled “Systema 
Nature,” and soon after became the family 
physician of a banker, Cliffort, who likewise 
entrusted him with superintending his gar- 
den, located in the neighborhood of Haarlem. 
While in this position he published at Leyden 
and Amsterdam, several important botanical 
works, among them a “ Fiora Laipponica,” 
the result of his journey to Lapland under- 
taken five years before, and made the ac- 


quaintance of many celebrated naturalists of 


that time. After visits to England, France 
and Germany, he returned to his native 
country, where, some time after, he was hun- 
ored by the appointment as royal botanist 
and as the first president of the newly crea- 
ted Academy of Sciences at Stockholm. 
After serving for a year as professor of med. 


icine at Upsala, he took, in 1742, the chair of 


botany, and henceforth spent the remainder 
of his life chiefly at that city, engaged in sci- 
entific researches, extending his correspond- 
ence over most sections of the civilized 
world, revising his earlier works and writing 
numerous new ones on zology and botany, 
the most important of which are his “ Mate- 
ria Medica,” “ Pailosophia Botanica” and 
‘Species Piantarum.” 

Toe son of the poor country parson, who 
came very near becoming a plain shoemaker, 
was knighted in 1757, and died now just 100 
years ago, highly honored at home and 
abroad, after having rendered inestimab!e 
services to science, and established a reputa- 
tion as lasting as natural history itself. His 
greatest service to science was not by any 
means the celebrated sexual or artificial sys- 
tem, which will forever live as a historical 
relic associated with his name; he was per- 
fectly aware of the fact that the system was 
an artificial one, and he did not hesitate to 
depart from it whenever he recognizad the 
close, natural relation of plants, notwith- 
standing stamans and styles might differ in 
number or position. His philosophical mind 
manifested itself in the exactness of observa. 
tion and in the grasping of those essential 
qualities which enabled him—aside from the 
introduction of a precise and clear nomen- 








clature—to circumscribe the “species” and 
establish such natural groups into “genera,” 
that, in the majority of cases, they have re- 
mained undisturbed to the present day. He 
had the rare faculty of recognizing these qual- 
ities not only, but likewise of describing them 
in such plain and pointed language that his 
diagnosis has been found faulty in few in- 
stances. 

It was the departure from life of this man 
that was recently made the occasion of an 
ovation to his memorable services, The 
Swedish Academy of Sciences held a mem- 
orial meeting at which the king attended and 
the president, Prof. Malmsten, delivered the 
memorial oration. Similar meetings had 
been arranged at the universities of Lund 
and Upsala, and orations were delivered by 
prominent botanists before the assembled 
faculties, students and civil ‘authorities. A 


number of essays, pertinent to the festive oc- 


casion, had ben published, and the Datch 
city of Amsterdam commemorated the resi- 
dence of the great botanist within its district 
by giving his name to a newly laid out street, 


calling it “ Linnzeus straat.” 


Botany covers a very extensive field, since 
it includes everything that has any relation 
to plants, not merely their classification and 
form, but likewise their structure, the organic 


activity of their different parts, their econ- 


omic uses, their geographical distribution, 
their influence upon climate, ete. Tie num- 
ber of known species can no longer be cor- 


rectly stated, but it is so great that it is im- 


possible for any man to know them all, or 
even a ew thereof. To facilitate the 


study of plants, botanic gardens have been 


established in Europe in connection with 
most of the higher scientific institutions ; 
they have particularly risen in importance 


since the time of Linnz.s, and now flourish 


in many a town of far less moment than the 


one which, through the wisdom of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, is officially known 


as ‘‘ cities of first-class.” There are botanic 
gardens in India, which is naturally so rich 
in botanic treasures, and even in far-off Aus- 
tralia; but few attempts in this direction, 
however, have been made in the United 
States, and none of them, I believe, praise. 
worthy as they are, possess more than local 
interest, and none perhaps the importance 
they should have. If it is remembered that 
aside from the facilities for strictly scientific 
purposes, botanic gardens are intended to 
familiariz2 the public with the economic 
value of plants, whether used as medicine 
for dietetic purposes or in the arts, either for 
the beauty or solidity of the timber, the 
strength or softness of the fibre, the bril- 
liancy or fastness of the dye stuff, the deli- 
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cacy or intensity of the perfume, the amount 
or quality of the fecula, oil, fruit and seed— 
it becomes evident that botanic gardens, 
properly conducted, would serve purposes of 
political economy quite as important as the 
educational purposes, and the z:thetic pleas- 
ures and refined enjoyment which such an 
undertaking would afford, The variation in 
soil and elevation of its extensive Fairmount 
Park gives to Philadelphia unsurpassed facil- 
ities for establishing a bo‘anic garden, and a 
beginning on a very moderate scale has been 
made by permanently retaining on the cen- 
tennial grounds the building known as Hor- 
ticultural Hall; but unless progress in the 
future be much more rapid than it has been 
in the past, it must take many years before 
our Pennsylvanian “ cities of the first-class” 
can hope to rival in this respect many 4 
European city of the “third-class.” If, 
however, the euterprise was taken in hand, 
here and in other parts of the country, with 
the view of carrying it gradually to its 
qe possible state of perfection, aside 
rom the direct advantages derived by phar- 
macy, medicine, agriculture and the arts, 
botanic gardens could not but impart more 
correct ideas about the utility of forests, and 
the necessity of a rational forest culture, a 
measure which, strange to say, has as yet 
received scarcely any attention from Congress 
or the various State Legislatures. If it is 
considered that in ten years not less than 
12,000,000 acres of forest trees have been 
destroyed, and no provision made for re- 
planting them, it muat be obvious to even the 
superficial observer that such a wholesale 
destruction, if persisted in, must in a com- 
paratively short period exert its influence 
upon vegetation, agriculture and the climate 
in general, and thus affect everyone, directly 
as well as indirectly. If there is any truth 
in the old adage that an ounce of prevention 
is better than a pound of cure, it is certainly 
the case in a matter which will ultimately 
involve the welfare of large districts, and 
compromise the interests of the entire popu- 
lation. It is time that the public should 
more clearly see this drain upon the national 
resources without any adequate recompense 
for the loss, and should learn that a rational 
forest culture will insure pecuniary success no 
less than rational agriculture. 

DespisE not little temptations; rightly 
met, they have often nerved the character for 
some fiery trial. And despise not little 
crossez, for when taken up and lovingly ac- 
cepted at the Lord’s hand, they have made 
men meet for a great crown, even the crown 
of righteousness and life which the Lord hath 
promised to them that love Him. 





EQUALITY. 

Matthew Arnold, in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, gives some interesting reflections and 
observations in regard to the French system 
of society and its results. It is reasonable to 
suppose that an Englishman will not be un- 
fair to his own country when comparing the 
condition of its peasantry with that of France. 

“The well-being of many comes out more 
distinctly as time goes on as the object we 
must pursue. An individual or a class, con- 
centrating their efforts upon their own well- 
being exclusively, do but beget troubles both 
for others and for themselves also, No indi- 
vidual life can be truly prosperous, passed, 
as Obermann says, in the midst of men who 
suffer—‘ pase¢e au milieu des generations qui 
souffrent.’ To the noble soul it cannot be 
happy; to the ignoble it cannot be secure. 
Socialistic and communistic schemes have 
generally, however, a fatal defect; they are 
content with too low and material a standard 
of well-being. That instinct of perfection, 
which is the master-power in oy 
always rebels at this, and frustrates the work. 
Many are to be made partakers of well-being, 
true; but the idea of well-being is not to be, 
on that account, lowered and coarsened. M. 
de Lavelye, the political economist, who is a 
Belgian and a Protestant, and whose testi- 
mony, therefore, we may the more readily 
take about France, says that France, being 
the country of Europe where the soil is more 
divided than anywhere except in Switzerland 
and Norway, is at the same time the country 
where material well-being is most widely 
spread, where wealth has of late yeara in- 
creased most, and where population is least 
outrunning the limits which, for the comfort 
and progress of the working classes them- 
selves, seem necessary. This may go for a 
good deal. It supplies an answer to what Sir 
Erskine May says about the bad effects of 
equality upon French prosperity. But I will 
quote to you from Mr. Hamerton what goes, 
1 think, for yet more. Mr. Hamerton is an 
excellent observer and reporter, and has lived 
for many yeara in France. He says of the 
French peasantry that they are exceedingly 
ignorant. Sotheyare. But he adds, ‘They 
are at the same time full of intelligence ; their 
manners are excellent, they have delicate per- 
ceptions, they have tact, they have a certain 
refinement which a brutalized peasantry could 
not possibly have. If you talk to one of them 
at his own home, or in his field, he will enter 
into conversation with you quite easily, and 
sustain his part in a perfectly becoming way, 
with a pleasant combination of dignity and 
quiet humor. The interval between him and 
a Kentish laborer is enormous.’ This is, in- 
deed, worth your attention. Of courae, all 
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mankind are, as Mr. Gladstone says, of our 
own flesh and blood; but you know how often 
it happens in England that a cultivated per- 
sop, a person of the sort that Charles Sumner 
describes, talking to one of the lower class, or 
even of the middie class, feels, and cannot but 
feel, that there is somehow a wall of partition 
between himself and the other, that they seem 
to belong to two different worlds. Thoughts, 
feelings, perception, susceptibilities, language, 
manners, everything, are different. Whereas, 
with a French peasant, the most cultivated 
man may find himself in sympathy, feel that 
he is talking to an equal. This is an experi- 
ence which has been made a thousand times, 
aud which may be made again any day; and 
it may be carried beyond the range of mere 
conversation, it may be extended to things 
like pleasure, recreations, eating and drink- 
ing, and so on. In general, the pleasures, 
recreations, eating and drinking of English 
people, when once you get below that class 
which Charles Sumner calls the class of gen- 
tlemen, are to one of that class unpalatable 
and impossible. In France there is not this 
incompatibility. The gentlemen feels him- 
self in a world not alien or repulsive, but a 
world where people make the same sort of de- 
mands upon life, in things of this sort, which 
he himself does. In all these respects France 
is the country where the people, as distin- 
guished from a wealthy refined class, most 
lives what we call a humane life, the life of 
civilized man. Of course, fastidious persons 
can and do pick holes in it. There is just 
now in France a noblesse newly revived, full 
of pretension, full of airs and graces and dis- 
dains ; but its sphere is narrow, and out of 
its own sphere no one cares very much for it. 
There is a general equality in a humane kind 
of life. This is the secret of the passionate 
attachment with which France inspires all 
Frenchmen, in spite of her fearful troubles, 
her checked prosperity, her disconnected 
units, and the rest of it. There is so much of 
the goodness and agreeableness of life there, 
and for so many. It is the secret of her hav- 
ing been able to attach so ardently to her the 
German and protestant people of Alsace, 
while we have been so little able to attach the 
Celtic and Catholic people of Ireland. France 
brings the Alsatians into a social system so 
full of the goodness and agreeableness of life ; 
we offer to the Irish no such-attraction. It 
is the secret, finally, of the prevalence which 
we have remarked in other Continental coun- 
tries of a legislation tending, like that of 
France, to a social equality. The social sys- 
tem which equality creates in France is, in 
the eyes of others, such a giver of the good- 
ness and agreeableness of life, that they seek 
to get the goodness by getting the equality.” 
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From the Public Ledger. 
A MODERN VERSION. 

March winds give the signal for stir and 
bustle within doors as without, and if they 
have thus far this year carried out their use- 
ful office with less than the customary blus- 
ter, ruffling up the buds in the trees and 
searching and shaking all before them in the 
field, there is all the more need, in the swift 
advance of spring, for housekeeping energies 
to be on the alert. For the early spring sea- 
son brings a sort of battalion drill into requi- 
sition. It is the time when thrifty house- 
wives take account of stock. Now begins 
that investigating commission into closets 
and corners, over which there is no expense 
for summoning witnesses, and when cases are 
adjudicated on the spot. What to save and 
make over for the summer, what to give away 
that the children have outgrown, is settled 
forthwith, and the busy judge not only makes 
her present decision, but must forecast the 
news of the future also—assessor and con- 
troller in one. A train of signal service 
reporting is also kept up and indications 
watched. For the precise moment when furs 
and heavy garments may be safely stowed 
away in camphor and cedar chests regulates 
the plans of this amateur health officer, who 
watches the weather signals and determines 
the hour and the jacket. 

But this is but a smail part of her func- 
tions in government. Like the man who 
spoke prose all his life without knowing it, 
she deals with the problems of the dust, alto- 
gether innocent, it may be, of biological dis- 
putations over the genesis of animated life. 
But she knows that, if dust is left to accumu- 
late in corners of closets, trunks and bureau 
drawers, there comes the moth, also. She 
does not stop to inquire whether he is born of 
the dust, or hatched out of it, or whether 
this dust was there when the last parental 
moth fluttered into the gas and cremated 
itself. She deals with first conditions, and 
not final conclusions, and so brushes the con- 
ditions away, knowing that eternal vigilance 
is the price of good housekeeping as well as 
of other things, and that there is not a small 
insect pest in the household but comes in 
some fashion to witness to neglect, and call 
for soap and water, or soda, or borax. 

When she goes down into the cellar, she is 
a chemist in her own right. Household neat- 
ness demands that scraps and shreds of win- 
ter vegetables, a bit of forgotten bone or oys- 
ter shell, partly emptied fruit cans, etc., 
should never accumulate, but, with the total 
depravity of some inanimate things, occa- 
sionally these do burrow in dark corners out 
of sight until the spring stir begins. There 
is no need to tell the household expert that 
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the ey and warmth of the near April 
days will set up a small gas works wherever 
this rubbish is found, and that what comes of 
it may hold the seeds of spring fevers and 
other ills. How it is that lime does purify 
may not be known to her, in formula, but the 
way to make whitewash and put it on plen- 
tifully, after the rubbish is buried or burned 
or carted away, is as old as the grandmother's 
receipt book. 

It is not at all likely, with the discussions 
on drainage going on in the newspapers, 
bringing scientific statements into her very 
bath-room, that the housekeeper this season 
will overlook the pipes. It very much con- 
cerns her what sort of work the builder and 
plumber have combined to put in, and the 
next time there is any repairing or building, 
it is quite likely she will have some opinions 
on the subject, and want to be sure of the 
plans. For the present she has not made up 
her mind that any sewer gas does come up 
into the nursery by way of the permanent 
washstand, or that it lurks in the bath-room, 
but it is clear to her that if it should come, 
it is not a wholesome atmosphere for the chil- 
dren to sleep in. So, as she is a practical 
engineer, she must devise sundry ways of 
shutting off the drain pipe communications by 
night, at least; in plugging up the overflows 
and escapes, and by day secures constant 
cleanliness in having the pipes “ flushed”. 
with hot water and washing soda, with an 
after sweetening of copperas, or some such 
purifier frequently applied. 

In “looking well to the ways of her house- 
hold ” the modern woman has more various 
and complicated duties than the housewife of 
King Lemuel’s time, for the modern appli- 
ances of luxury-and convenience demand a 
pretty wide range of wide awake observatiun, 
to say the least, to keep everything in running 
order. Bnt as the ancient model was not 
afraid of the snow for her household, neither 
does her descendant dread the spring, and 
when April comes round she can turn even 
from buying fields and planting vineyards, 
or whatever in modern business is the coun- 
terpart of the wise woman’s work of old, and 


healed, 
The life-long bleeding of the soul be o’er. 


Abide in me; o’ershadow by Thy love 
Each half formed purpose and dark thought of 
sin; 
Quench ere it rise, each selfish, low desire, 
And keep my soul as Thine, calm and divine. 


As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 
Pervades it with a fragrance not its own, 
So, when Thou dwellest in the mortal soul, 
All heaven’s own sweetness seems around it 
thrown. 


Abide in me; there have been moments blest 
When I have heard Thy voice and felt Thy 
power; 
Then evil lost its grasp, and passion, hushed, 
Owned the divine enchantment of the hour. 


These were but seasons, beautiful and rare; . 
Abide in me, and they shall ever be. 
Fulfill at once Thy precept and my prayer,— 
Come and abide in me, and I in Thee. 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


tee 
CUMBERED ABOUT MUCH SERVING. 


Christ never asks of us such busy labor 

As leaves no time for resting at His feet ; 
The waiting attitude of expectation, 

He ofttimes counts a service most complete. 


He sometimes wants our ear—our rapt attention, 
That He some sweetest secret may impart; 

’Tis always in the time of deepest silence, 
That heart finds deepest fellowship with heart. 


We sometimes wonder why our Lord doth place 
us ‘ 
Within a sphere so narrow, so obscure, 
That nothing we call work can find an entrance ; 
There’s only room to suffer—to endure! 


Well, God loves patience! Souls that dwell in 
stillness, 
Doing the little things, or resting quite, 
May just as perfectly fulfill their mission, 
Be just as useful in the Father’s sight, 


As they who grapple with some giant evil, 
Clearing a path that every eye may see; 
Our Saviour cares for cheerful acquiescence, 

Rather than for a busy ministry. 


Then seek to please Him, whatsoe’er He bids 
thee ! 
Whether to do—to suffer—to lie still! 
’T will matter little by what path He led us, 
If in it all we sought to do His will! 


put her administrative talent upon the puri- | — Words of Faith. 


fying and renewing and household changes 
which the season brings. 





“ABIDE IN ME AND I IN YOU.” 
THE SOUL'S ANSWER. 


That mystie word of Thine, O Sovereign Lord, 
Is all too high, too pure, too deep for me; 
Weary of striving, and with longing faint, 
I breathe it back again in prayer to Thee. 


Abide in me, I pray, and J in Thee; 
From this good hour, O, leave me never more ; 
Then shall the discord cease, the wound be 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The following lines were handed me for 
Friend’s Intelligencer by the author, a friend 
in advanced life, who modestly remarked 
that she knew nothing about writing poetry, 
but these thoughts had presented under pecu- 
liar circumstances and she hoped that they 
might prove a message to some tried heart. 


C. 
Trials and alternate changes come 
To wean us from this world, 


a 
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And may Thy will, oh Lord, be done 
By Thy all-powerful word. 


Let no complaint of ours go forth 
Against Thy wise decree, 

But in submission to our lot, 
May faith and pa:ience be. 


The race is set for us to run; 
The prize is at the end, 
When time is o’er and victory wor, 
And rest and joy forever blend. 
Fourth month 20th, 1878. R. P. 





How CanapA OBTAINED Its NaME.—The 
origin of the word “Canada” is curious 
enough. The Spaniards visited that coun- 
try previous to the French, and made par- 
ticular search for gold and silver, and finding 
none often said among themeel ves, “Aca nada” 
(there is nothing here). The Indians, who 
watched closely, learned this sentence and its 
meaning. ‘The French arrived, and the In- 
dians, who wanted none of their company, 
and supposed they also were Spaniards come 
on the same errand, were anxious to inform 
them in the Spanish sentence “Aca nada.” 
The French, who knew as little of Spanish as 
the Indians, supposed this incessantly-recur- 
ring sound was the name of the country, and 
gave it the name of Canada, which it has 
borne ever since. 





THe Sun As AN INCENDIARY.—A few days 
ago, in one of the most careful households in 
this city, where fenders guard the fireplaces 
and safety matches aggravate the strange 


visitor, smoke was discovered in a room ad- 


joining the one where the family were at 
breakfast. Investigation showed that a chair 
in the room was burning. How it could have 
taken fire was a mystery, until it was noticed 
that the sun’s rays falling on a large magni- 
fying lens, used to study photographs with, 
had been concentrated thrcugh it upon the 
chair, and had set it burning. If the family 
had not fortunately selected for breakfasting 
an hour when the sun is pretty near the 
zenith, and co prudently fixed it to have some 
one in the room at that dangercus time, the 
whole house might have been mysteriously 
destrouyed.— Hartford, Conn., Courant. 





WHAT COMES FROM SMOKING, 


A certain doctor, struck with the large 
number of boys under 15 years of age whom 
he observed smoking, was led to inquire into 
the effect ‘the habit had upon the general 
health. He took for his purpose 38 boys, 
aged from 9 to 15, and carefully examined 
them. In 27 of them he discovered injuri- 
ous traces of the habit. In 22 there were 
various disorders of the circulation and di- 


gestion, palpitation of the heart, and a more 
or less marked taste for strong drink. In 12 
there was frequent bleeding of the nose, 10 
bad disturbed sleep, and 12 had slight ulcer- 
ation of the mucous membrane of the moutb, 
which disappeared on ceasing from the use of 
tobacco for some days. The doctor treated 
them all for weakness, but with little effect 
uotil the smoking was discontinued, when 
health and strength were soon restored. Now, 
this is no “ old wife’s tale,” as these facts are 
given on tke authority of the British Medi- 
cal Journal. 





ITEMS. 


Many Iowa towns have elected women to the of- 
fice of school director under the new State law al- 
lowing women to hold office. 


A HURRICANE in Tahiti, on the 7th of Second 
month, caused much destruction of property and 
the loss of about 120 human lives. 


Tue United States Secretary of the Treasury has 
directed all the medical officers in the marine hos- 
pital cervice to use the metric system of weights 
and measures. 

In the United States Hcuse of Representatives the 
Committee on Education and Labor has decided to 
report favorably the resolution for a conference be- 
tween the United States, Great Britain and China 
on the subject of Chinese immigration. 


PRESIDENT Hayes, with his wife and a party from 
Washington, visited Philadelphia last week. They 
came by invitation of a number of our citizens, and 
during their stay they were shown many of the in- 
teresting industries and institutions of the city. 


Paris ExHiBiTIon.—It is fully expected that this 
Exbibition will open on the lstinst. The arrival 
at Havre of the United States steamer Wyoming and 
the ship Constellation, with exhibits from this coun- 
try, is announced. A telegram dated on the 25th 
ult. states: “ The goods will bein Paris this week. 
The American section of the Exhibition is filling 
rapidly, and it is thought that it will be little, if 
any, behind the others on the opening day.” One 
of later date says: ‘‘ One hundred thousand foreign- 
ers have already reached Paris, to witness the open- 
ing of the Exhibition, The buildings are finished ; 
exhibitors only are behindhand. The English, 
American, Swiss and Dutch sections are the most 
advanced. Nine thousand workmen are engaged in 
the Champ de Mars.” 


Tue steamship Richmond which left this port for 
Brazil in Second month, with material and supplies 
for the Madeira and Mamore Railroad, arrived on 
Friday in New York. She brought as passengers 
€ol. Jamieson, Dr. Townsend and Mr. Henry McKib- 
ben, all of this city. When the Richmond sailed 
from San Antonio, which is 1,400 miles up the Am- 
azon river, and the base af operations, some of the 
workmen felt dissatisfied because of the small sup- 
ply of provisions on hand. They were assured that 
supplies were on the way from the United States, 
and would soon be plentiful. The work ot grading 
for the road bed had already begun, but there was 
some delay, as the powder for blasting had not ar- 
rived. The Merced‘ta, which was the first vessel to 
sail from Philadelphia, the long passage of whieh 
created some apprehension as to her safety, had un- 
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loaded her cargo when the Richmond arrived at San 
Antonio, and was taking in wood as ballast. She 
sailed the following day (March 24th), and after 
touching at Para, where she teok in coal, sailed 
from there on April 8th. She has not been heard 
from since. The Richmond sailed from San Anto- 
nio on March 26th, and stopped at Para, leaving 
that port on April llth. She stopped at Barbadoes 
on April 18th, and left there the neat day. 

Captain John Kelly, of the Richmond, stated that 
several of the workmen had been attacked with the 
“break-bone,” or Para fever, but were recovering 
from it. If they become acclimated before the wet 
season came on, he thought there need be no fear 
of any spread of the fever. Capt. Lima had sent a 


’ lot of supplies up to San Antonio from Para, and a 


vessel had arrived there with supplies. He thought 
that the Mercedita might be expected to arrive here 
any day.—J’ublic Ledger. 


Tue following foreign advices have also been re- 
ceived: 

* Manchester, 23d ult.—lIt is calculated that there 
are between 80,000 and 90,000 operatives now on 
strike in Lancashire, about 64,000 of them being 
weavers. Most of the mills were open this morn- 
ing, so that the operatives could begin work if they 
chose, but none on strike resumed work. A mass- 
meeting of operatives, numbering 7,000, was held 
at Burnley this morning. A resolution was adopt- 
ed to the effect that they should refuse to work un- 
til the notices of a reduction were withdrawn. A 
small minority of the meeting opposed the motion 
and proposed a compromise with the masters. 
Blackburn, 26th ult.—The breach between the cot- 
ton masters and operatives is widening. The county 
police were to-day called to Great Harwood, to pro- 
tect a manufacturer who was confined in his house 
by an immense crowd, from which violence was 
feared. 

“Alexandria, Egypt, 25th ult.—Capt. Burton, the 
celebrated African traveler, commanding the Khe- 
dival expedition to survey mines in the land of 
Midian, has returned, bringing twenty-five tons of 
speeimen ore, comprising gold, silver, copper, tin 
and lead. Capt. Burton found three sulphur cen- 
tres, three turquoise mines, and extensive deposits 
of gypsum, saltpetre and rock salt. He goes to 





England to arrange for the wirking of the mines of 
the Khedive. 

“London, 25th ult.—The negotiations re garding 
the Congress and the withdrawal of the British 
fleet and Russian troops from near Constantinople 
have as yet led to no result, and it is considered 
very unfortunate that Prince Bismarck and Prince 
Gortschakoff have fallen ill at this critical junc- 
ture. 

“St. Petersburg, 25th ult.—The Agence Russe an- 
nounces that the negotiations continue in a friendly 
manner by the intimate intercourse of the Cabinets. 
The Agence denies that invitations to the Congress 
have been sent to the Powers, or that they have 
been even framed, as that will be the task of the 
preliminary conference. There will also be before 
the Congress meets an exchange of views between 
the Cabinets upon the principal question at issue. 
England demands more than an acknowledgment 
of the European character of the questions raised 
by recent events, as Prince Gortschakoff’s reply to 
Lord Salisbury was an absolute affirmation of such 
acknowledgment.” 








NOTICES. 


The Circular Mcetings of the Western Quarter for 
the coming three months are as follows: At Doe 
Run on the first First-day in Fifth month; Union- 
ville, second First-day in Sixth month, and at Cen- 
ter on the second First-day in Seventh month—a]l 
to convene at 3 o’clock P.M. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
5th mo. 5th, Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Chichester, Pa, 3 P.M. 
Prairie Greve Quarter, 3 P.M. 
Penn’s Neck, N. J., 10 A.M. 
19th, Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 
26th, Salem, N. J., 10 A.M. 





WARMINSTER MEETING. 

A Conference in reference to First-day Schools 
will be held at the close of Warminster Meeting, 
Bucks Co., on to-morrow (Firat-day) morning. Some 
interested Friends will be present from other local- 
ities, and the attendance of Friends and Friendly 
people of the neighborhood is solicited, 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fourth month 30, 1878. 


STOCK rr. 
Reported by Howard W 








Lippincot, | 

Stock Broker, 19 Girard = -- 
eovceececcecee: 00%@ 0076 | a ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Cincinnati 7-3-10s.... “il ject to Market fluctuations. 
City 68, NOW... ,cccssrccccecee-eeeeeL LL @usY, | Butter, Prints, pe 
Catawissa NOW 7S......000..-00. 103 oe 4 Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 18@ 24 
Lehigh Valley c m 6s r........ 97 
Reading 6s 43-44-80... .... o +0003 


| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by Roberts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North side, and generally held higher for 


Waeat was 1@2c. higher for export 
under favorable advices from the other 


milling. The sales reported comprised 
6,500 bushels, in lots, including un- 
rh. 24@ 35 ‘raded good and prime Western red at 

i 32@1 33; do. do. and Pennsylvania 


South, Ohio & Ind...... - 15@ 22] ordinary and prime amber at $1.32@1.35 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 22@ 29| with cuoice grades held higher. Stock 


Del & Bound Brook 7s........ 9134@ 92 ae oy per, OZ... LW@ 12] in elevator, 138,800 bushels, 
te 


Penn Gen! m 65 C.....0..c0c000 106 


— 11@ 12| Corn was in’ active sreculative and 


Phila & Reading c m 7s r.. “10084@ 1004 | Poultry—Chickens, per ib 11@ 12) shipping demand, but quiet for home 


“ “ new ¢..10044@100'4 Spring Chickens 
Pilts Cinn & St. Louis 7s..... 82540 85 Alive Turkeys, 
Philada & Erie €6..ccccccccccee. 01 sO101% | “ Ducks, 









= 20@ 25/| consumption. fhe sales Before Board 

eS 9@ 10| comprised about 7,00 bushels, in lots, 

o 10@_—12| including rejected ‘at 46@47c.; fair and 
@ 





TBecccccsee cece | Lard, prime, S ww F 8 good damp at 48@51)4c. and good and 
Reading scrip...... eercceneeceee cee 38% 5314 | Live ‘Calves, “ .» 5 @ 7 | prime yeltow on track and in grain 
Colebrookda 1D CB. cccscecesesn ene 45 @ | Live Cattle, “« .. 3 @ 6 | depot at 524@538c. Stock in elevator, 
Catawissa RR pfrd.........0000 354%@ 36 Prime Shee “« .. 3 @ 5 | 516,104 bushels. 
Lehigh Valiey RR..............«. 38446@ 30% | Spring Lambe, per head...... 3 00@ 4 00 Oats were a little more active, but no 
Minehiil RR........ ececescerscosoce 47} otatoes, white, per bbi new. 9 00@ higher, the sales reported comprising 
Nesquehoning Valley ‘RR... 4544@ Early Rose ‘seed, per bbl 2 00@ 2 50 | about 9,000 bushels, in e- 
North Pacific RR prfd... 164@ Jersey Sweets 00@ 2 50 Suxps. —Timothy ‘and Flax were dull 
Penna RR......cee--00-+ — 28°4@ 29 Apples, per bri...........c-seee6 00@ 6 00| and unchanged. We quote Clover at 
Phila & Reading RR - 13 1414 Early Cabbage, per bbl. 50@ 1 75 | 6@7c. for ordinary to good, and at 7'4c. 
Philada & Erie RR............. 59 Green Peas, per ae 1 50@ 2 50/ for prime; Timothy at $1 25@1 35 for 
Pittsbg Titusvill & Buffalo.. 6 65¢ | Strawberries, per qt........++« @ 40/ tair to prime and Flax at $1.35 for prime. 


United RRs of New Jersey. = 8 i206) Tomatoes (Bermu ia, crate 1 00@ 1 25 Freep was dull and unchanged, with 


Lehigh Navigation......... pitot 4@ 17°g| Asparagus, per bunch 


Chester & Del Canal 6s..... 
Amer Buttonhole Co.g.......... 24@ Western, 








eee 10@ 15] sales of 40 tons Western winter wheat 


lots in store at $17 50. 


“ 1 *@ 73 Cheese, * es per Ib. ie 13% bran on the track at $17, and in brcken 
ll 2 
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